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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

THE AUTHORITATIVE CRITICISM OF POETRY IN AMERICA 



To the twin questions, whether there is a public for poetry in Amer- 
ica, and whether there are any poets of great distinction to supply the 
needs of that public, should be added a third — which must seem to any 
one who wants an intelligent answer to the first two as, just at present, 
of even more importance. It is, have we any critics in America who are 
thoroughly informed and thoroughly capable of judging the output of 
present-day verse? Or, in other words, how far is the American poet of 
to-day hindered or helped toward the goal of greatness by the profes- 
sional judges who are supposed to uphold him in any true achievement 
or guide him away from the futile pastures of poetic unreality? The 
question is a vital one if the art of poetry is still to be regarded as a 
genuine requisite of national inspiration and culture. But it is one 
that can, perhaps, best be approached indirectly — or through com- 
parisons. 

In England, which is geographically a small country, the native poet 
aspiring to achieve an eminence which will wing his name throughout 
the British Empire, has only to win London opinion. This is in part due 
to that country's smallness, which makes it possible for the great daily 
newspapers to reach all portions of the British Islands within a few hours ; 
in part to the fact that serious men still devote themselves seriously, and 
competently, to the criticism of poetry — even when not occupants of the 
dignified, but too often desiccating, chairs of college professorships; and 
largely to the still well-justified belief of Englishmen that England is, 
as it has ever been, the native heath of the great makers of song. 

In Paris and Berlin also, though they are geographically larger coun- 
tries, this state of affairs is approximately duplicated. These cities are 
centers of criticism of sufficient strength and weight to really reward 
distinction in the eyes of Frenchmen and Germans at large, as well as in 
the eyes of the outside world. But of America one must assert, without 
even a hope of contradiction, that there is no city which possesses this 
power; and that it is time to ask ourselves why this is so and what, so 
far as poetry is concerned, are the consequences. 

Immediately we are reminded, of course, that our country, unlike 
those mentioned above, is of vast size and variedly independent interests, 
and that it has a number of great cities, each with its almost equally 
influential and independent newspapers and periodicals, that judge books 
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for themselves. This situation has its advantages, doubtless. But the 
disadvantageous consequences to the poet, who has not, like the writer 
of fiction, say, strong advertisement behind him, are continually mani- 
fest. The local interests with their local writers are so many, and the 
spirit of independent and conflicting criticism is so strong in the various 
cities — New York, Chicago, and Boston, for instance — that the poet has 
to make not one reputation, but ten : and this at a time when reputation 
is practically the only reward of his work, and when it is, perhaps, 
easier to commit theft of poetic reputations than ever before in literary 
history. 

If this be doubted, if there are those who have believed that Boston's 
former prestige in matters poetical was descending to New York, they 
must by now be greatly disillusioned. For what Boston has lost New 
York has certainly not gained. Indeed, so much is unconsciously ad- 
mitted by several book reviews of the latter city which hardly make an 
attempt at reviewing American, or other, poetry; nor is there a news- 
paper, with at present one doubtful exception, that is not in a bad way so 
far as well-informed and intelligent opinion of poetry is concerned. 
One might, in fact, after abstracting from New York reviews opinions 
parroted from abroad, easily maintain that poorer criticism of poetry 
has come from that seething metropolis during the last year, than from 
any other city of size in America. 

So far as the American poet is concerned, this lack of a critical center 
for his wares would be of less moment if he had any authoritative 
opinion whatever to appeal to; if there were in his literary Sodom and 
Gomorrah a half-dozen competent and trained men of consequence who 
were by profession, and love, critics of poetry. But setting aside such 
men as Brownell, Woodberry, William Lyon Phelps, and others, who can 
or will swim in nothing more recent than Victorian critical waters; or 
such as Huneker and one or two of foreign extraction who keep almost 
entirely to exotic European currents, there is only the rare but still 
powerful pen of Mr. Howells to remind us from time to time that the 
criticism of poetry and the appreciation of American poetry by any one 
of high distinction is not a lost art. 

It is not meant by this that America has no competent poetic critics. 
Scattered over the country on various newspapers — or, occasionally 
periodicals — there are doubtless a score of men and women with as true 
and keen a faculty of judging verse as one could find in London, Paris, 
or Berlin. But these writers do not aspire to any professional perma- 
nency of constructive criticism. 

And it would go hard with any of them if they did so aspire, since 
there is scarcely a higher review in America that would publish an 
article dealing with American poets — unless, perhaps, that article were 
a reassertion of the ignorant but never outworn cry that Anierica has 
no poets : a cry that is always an excuse to certain people for the guilt of 
having lost poetry from their soul-contents. Such critical considerations 
of the work of contemporary American poets as are constantly appear- 
ing of English and French poets in the higher periodicals of those coun- 
tries, is practically unknown with us. 

With, then, no strong critical center, no authoritative court of appeal, 
and with, admittedly, no public behind him, our native poet is often 
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much put to. And he cannot look to literary folk of other professions — 
to writers of fiction, editors, college professors, and literati of various 
kinds — for consolation. Poetry is with them an obsolete form of culture, 
and the poet who can only make a living for posterity — -not for himself 
and his own generation — is the " poor relation " indeed. 

Nor is this all. The American poet who keeps to his profession for 
years must prevail not only against the ordinary amount of incompetent 
criticism to which all writers alike must submit, but as well against a 
large number of prejudiced persons to whom the reviewing of poetry 
often falls in newspaper and magazine offices, and who may damn him 
with a license against which, because of his lack of a considerable 
audience, he is entirely powerless. No clearing-house is demanded by 
public opinion in these matters, so the defrauding of genius is mere 
child's play. 

These prejudiced persons are for the most part smaller poets, who, for 
lack of means or ability, have been compelled to take to criticism for a 
career, and who use the petty power so obtained to keep properly humble 
those poets whom they personally dislike or to whose work some jealousy, 
natural or unnatural, makes them hostile. 

As there are many of these poet-critics dragging at the life of poetry 
in America, it is a matter worth remedying. Meanwhile, whoever is 
interested should thoroughly discount the animadversions of every poet 
who has not ripely turned critic, until at least a higher tribunal of 
authoritative criticism has been established over our letters. Nor should 
those who care for the welfare of American poetry be misled by the ex- 
cessive praise which these poet-critics often give to English poets or tb 
their particular friends, as a contrast to their often guilty depreciation 
of work by other Americans. For there is always a sufficiently strong 
inclination among American reviewers to out-English the English them- 
selves in doing justice to poets of genius, to regard any voice with a 
London accent, be it little or large, as of more real importance than any 
that is American. And if the reason for this is that our critics are still 
hypnotized by their English ancestry and tradition — noble as these are 
and continue to be poetically — it nevertheless results in making the 
truism that a prophet is not without honor in his own land doubly 
effective against the ill-starred American poet. 

Great critics, then, or even serious professional judges of poetry are 
sadly needed among us, and until one or two manifest themselves let us 
have an end of this cry, coming too frequently from those who are not 
truly informed or unprejudiced, that we have no great poets. 

Bussell Hart. 



"VESTED EIGHTS"— IN EEBUTTAL 

In the July issue of The North American Eeview the article by Mr. 
Cyril Dos Passos, "Vested Eights: A Eefutation of Vice-President 
Marshall's Views," presents an interesting debate. 

It would seem, however, that a close study of the early history of law 
would lead to the conclusion that the Vice-President and Mr. Dos 
Passos are each only half right. 



